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They must have been animals of a high
order of intelligence, for it is to be sup-
posed that their life in the sea would not
so highly tax their mental capacity as to
have necessitated the really fine brain
which they now possess, and which makes
them highly educable. Strange as it may
seem, these creatures, whose way lies
in the vasty deep, are, under favorable
circumstances, more easily domesticated
than almost any other animal, and show
remarkable affection and intelligence.
Perhaps it is because the captive seal is
more under observation than the free
animal, but it always seems as though the
intelligence of these animals finds its high-
est expression when in association with
man, and not when at liberty.

The lack of sufficient adaptability in seals
to escape disease

For all their wonderful brain, the pinni-
peds when at large display the greatest
stupidity at times, and, even when not
pursued by man, fall victims in thousands
to their blind persistence in seeking sandy
shores as breeding places, where the young
become infested with a species of round-
worm (Uncinaria). The eggs of this para-
site lie dormant throughout the winter
in the sand of the breeding places of the
fur seal. When the seals return from their
winter migration, the eggs become attached
to the fur of the adult seals, and pass from
the body of the female into the interior
of the infant seal, where they develop and
multiply, at the cost of the young seal's
life, feeding upon the blood of the animal
until the latter dies of anaemia.

This parasite cannot exist on rocky
rookeries, but the intelligence of the seal
falls short of reasoning power enough to
grasp the danger to its kind from sandy
nurseries, and the lives of thousands of
young seals yearly pay forfeit. An animal
whose feelings are sensitive enough to
induce it to shed actual tears of woe when
ill befalls its young, which happens in
the case of the seals, might perhaps be
expected by this time to have learned
to avoid these death-traps. But then
we might also expect seals to avoid bring-
ing forth their young upon land at all,

and so escape the hideous slaughter in-
flicted by man. It is quite likely, how-
ever, that the land parasite would be
equal to the task of changing its habitat
too, as has the flea that once flew; and
continued residence in the sea would not
bring immunity from man, as we shall
presently see. If we could give the seals
a few million years free from man-perse-
cution, and with no enemies worse than
parasites and such animal foes as the
polar bear on land, the shark and the
grampus and other deep-sea terrors in
the waters, they would probably make
themselves masters of a wiser way in life.
But that is beyond the best of us.

Our present suborder embraces three
families. The first is the eared seals, and
is made up of the sea-lions and sea-bears.
The next consists only of the walrus;
while the third is divided into nine genera,
the last being the mighty sea-elephant.
The first family, then, is that of the sea-
lions and sea-bears, of which there is one
genus, comprising nine species. There is
no difficulty in distinguishing members of
this genus from the true seals. They have
distinct external ears; the true seals have
not. The eared seals have a well-defined
neck, and their hind feet turn forward, not
outward in the manner of the true seals.

The curious diversity of habits in the sea-
lions and the true seals

The sea-lion has a coat of close hair, and
is sometimes termed a hair seal; the sea-
bear has a close, woolly undercoat beneath
the long hair, and this is the fur seal. The
long hairs are removed by the furrier, and
the beautiful undergrowth remains as the
fur of commerce. Sea-bears and sea-lions
frequent the same shores for breeding,
though not seeking the same sites; and
the genus is widely represented in both
the northern and southern hemispheres,
though missing from the North Atlantic.

Sea-lions, using the term to describe the
whole of the eared seals, differ in habit from
the true seals in that they pass a good deal
of their time on land, and make regularly
for fixed breeding places, where each male
becomes, or seeks to become, the lord of a
flourishing harem.